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TOGETHER. 

[At the close of a sermon at Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, Oct. 17, Principal Fairbairn, after a just and touching 
tribute to Dr. Hatch, late vice-principal of St. Mary's Hall, 
quoted the following beautiful verses, written years ago by Dr. 
Hatch himself on the loss of his own brother in the flesh.] 

We lived the earthly life as one ; 

The happy years were spent 
In perfectness of sympathy 

And mutual content. 

We thought one thought, we prayed one prayer, 

We dreamed one dream of life, 
And struggled upwards on one road 

Of spiritual life. 

Then came the sudden sundering — 

Body from spirit torn ; 
I lived awhile but half my life, 

Maimed, widowed and forlorn. 

'Twas only that my soul's dim sense 

Was all too blind to see 
That death is life, and did but bring 

His spirit nearer me. 

For when within God's house I stand, 

Too sad for worshiping, 
My angel brother sings for me 

The songs I cannot sing. 

And when in lone, untravelled ways 

My heart is cold with care, 
He frames the words I cannot frame 

In utterance of prayer. 

And God, who knows our fellowship, 

Hears in the house of love 
A single voice from separate souls — 

One here and one above. 



EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A WEEK IN ROME. 

THREE DAYS AT THE VATICAN. ITS PICTURES AND STATUARY. 

A VISIT TO THE POPE. — UNITED ITALY. — ITS CHANGES 

AND PROSPECTS. — SUNDAY AT ST. PETER'S. 

HOW RITUALISM SAVES . 

The approach to Rome by railway from Florence is 
unimpressive. To be sure you see St. Peter's dome ten 
miles away, but the barren, scarred hills and parched 
plains, the abence of human dwellings, the rocky ruins, 
and the whole landscape scorched by an August sun, 
weary the eye. We passed within the walls of the older 
city "towrads evening. Their gray and massive outline, 
the noble aqueducts, 2000 years old, still in daily use, 
the vast area with its lofty, ruined wall, called The Baths 
of Diocletian, into a little corner of which a large church 
had been built, and the general desolation around, made 
antiquity veal and impressive. Ancie.it Rome forced its 
trreatness upon me. The presence of the Nineteenth 
Centurv in \hi manifold tracks, the whistling engines, 
the hacks and omnibuses of the railway station, made the 
old only more striking by contrast with the new. Fine 
modern buildings are going up, and new streets are laid 
out in that part of the former city which had become 
almost depopulated. 



After the continuous ride of 200 miles from Florence, 
the most we could do was to do justice to a line dinner at 
the Hotel de Paris, devour our home letters, and stroll 
about the streets by moonlight in an aimless way to see 
how the Romans do. Like other Italians, they are not 
early to bed, and unlike Americans they have learned the 
art of an alluring display in their shop windows, which 
are brilliantly illuminated by shaded gaslights burned 
outside The principal wares for sale are, in Europe, dis- 
played in the windows. This not only attracts customers, 
but, a great thing to a foreigner, saves conversation, as 
one can point at what he wants. 

The nights have all been cool, and our beds clean and 
comfortable, so that sleep has not refused to refresh us 
after these busy days. 

st. peter's and the Vatican. 

To-day, August 1, we drove to the Vatican and spent 
the morning in its vast halls, peopled with the sculptured 
forms, real and ideal, of all time and all lands. The ap- 
proach to St. Peter's and the first sight of the dome is 
disappointing. The Cathedral does not so manifestly 
surpass in magnitude all its surroundings, as does that at 
Cologne. Its vast and pillared portico hinders simplicity 
of effect, and, in the maze of great buildings, you do not 
appreciate the vast size of its unequalled dome, nor see at 
once on just what it is placed. We drive around the noble 
pile, and enter the adjoning palace through a paved court. 
The Pope's home and court occupy a portion of the 
palace. Since Victor Immanuel took possession of the 
Quirinal in 1870, this magnificent seat has been the Holy 
Father's "prison." The round Castle of St. Angelo, on 
this side of the Tiber, at the end of the bridge of the 
same name, is also in the hands of the King of Italy. 
The secret covered way leading to its fortresses from the 
palace, is no longer of use. The Pope cannot now appeal 
to the temporal and military power of that fortress 
which, for centuries, was under Papal authority. A few 
Swiss soldiers are allowed his Holiness for a guard. We 
see them in showy yellow uniforms in the court and along 
the staircases. The custodians and guides are not uni- 
formed, but the Pope's personal attendants are distin- 
guished by their flaming apparel of cardinal red. 

I will not even ask the reader to look with me at the 
gems of ait. The Laocoon, the Mercury, the Apollo 
Belvidere, and other rich trophies of Greek Art rescued 
from Roman ruins, are surrounded by thousands of statues 
and busts less celebrated in essay and poem, but scarcely 
less beautiful. You move among the sculptured faces of 
Athens — statesmen, poets, philosophers ; you look at all 
possible representations of mythological and historic 
scenes and characters. Our countrymen, Hilliard and 
Hawthorne, are delightful and instructive companions in 
Rome. We see with their more educated eyes, and are 
assisted in our pleasure and appreciation by their criti- 
cisms. But the truest, deepest, enjoyment of the beautiful 
is, after all, simple and personal. It is a delightful ex- 
perience to stumble upon some work of art of which you 
never read, so instinct with beauty as to send a thrill 
through your own heart. In Rome and Italy there are a 
thousand such happy surprises in store for the traveller. 
We did not go down into the Vatican garden, but glimpses 
of its blossoming and fragrant trees, with far-off outlines 
of the Albau hills and villas, brought it to us in a 
measure. 



